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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Congress passed the largest tax 
bill in history, and President Roose- 
velt signed it into law on Oct. 21. 
The new law will raise seven or 
eight billion dollars in taxes for 
Uncle Sam. 

Sexe are some highlights of the 
tax law: 

Victory Tax. Beg “ginning next Jan. 
l, a Victory Tax of 5 per cent will 
be paid by all persons who earn 
more than $12 a week. This tax will 
be taken out of the pay clteck or pay 
envelope by the employer. The em- 
ployer will then turn the money over 
to the Treasury Department. 

An unusual feature of the Victory 
Tax is that part of it will be returned 
to the taxpayer. He may choose to 
take his refund in one of two ways: 

1. He may receive a U.S. Govern- 
ment bond after the war. 

2. He may receive “credit” from 
“credit” can 
be used in buying War Bonds, pay- 
ing up old debts, or paying the pre- 
miums on insurance policies. 

Members of U.S. armed forces, 
above the rank of buck private, will 
have to pay the Victory Tax. How- 
ever, the tax will not be taken out 


the Government. This 


New Taxes Highest in History 





of their pay. They will pay it when 
they pay their income taxes. 

Income Taxes. The new income 
taxes will be much heavier than in 
the past. For example, take the case 
of a married man, without depend- 
ents, who earns $2,000 a year. He 
will have to pay seven times as much 
income tax as he did last year. 

Who Must Pay Income Tax? Per- 
sons with lower incomes are not re- 
quired to pay income tax. Last year, 
the dividing line was $750 for single 
persons, and $1,500 for married 
couples. Persons whose yearly in- 
comes were below these amounts 
did not have to pay income tax. 

In the new tax law, the dividing 
lines have been lowered. The divid- 
ing line for single persons is now 
$500, instead of $750. The dividing 
line for married couples is now $1- 
200, instead of $1,500. 

Medical Expenses. If your family 
has unusually high doctor’s bills this 
year, you will be allowed to deduct 
them from the amount of income on 
which you pay taxes. 

For example, if your income is $2,- 
500, and your me -dical expenses are 
$500, you pay tax only on $2,000. 





OATH OF ENLISTMEN 


each repeats this oath: “I 


Boys 18 and 19 taking the oath of 
enlistment. With right hand raised, 


(says his name) do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 


bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America; that I will serve 
them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will 
obey the orders of the President of the United States and the orders of the officers 
appointed over me, according to the rules and articles of war. 


Press Association 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


Bigger Taxes Will Bomb the Axis 


Boys 18 and 19 
Will Be Drafted 


The House of Representatives 
voted last week to draft boys 18 and 
19 years old. The bill was passed by 
a large majority, 345 Representatives 
voting “yea” and 16 voting “nay.” 

Twenty years is the youngest age 
of men who were drafted under the 
first draft law. 

After being passed by the House, 
the new draft bill was taken to the 
Senate, and discussed there. After 
the Senate passes the bill, it goes to 
the President. His signature makes it 
a law. 

As soon as the news of the bill was 
flashed from Washington, many boys 
of 18 and 19 enlisted in the Army 
By enlisting they may choose the 
branch of the Army in which they 
prefer to serve. There are 13 
branches open to them as follows: 

Army Air Forces, Armored Force. 

Cavalry, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Coast Artillery, Corps of Engineers, 
Corps of Military Police, Field Ar- 
tillery, Infantry, Medical Depart- 
ment, Ordnance Department, Quar- 
termaster Corps, and Signal Corps. 
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Herlin in New York Times 


Map shows Southwest Pacific area, with Guadalcanal near center. Enemy and United Nations bases tre shown. 


Map Study: Guadalcanal Battle 


Large Japanese forces last week 
hammered their way ashore on 
Guadalcanal. They took up positions 
next to the airfield and beach held 
by our men. They set up artillery 
in the jungles behind the beach, and 
shelled the American positions. 

Our Marines fought to hold the 
airfield, which they had won so gal- 
lantly on Aug. 7. Japanese bombers 
repeatedly attacked the field, and 
U. S. Navy and Marine Grumman 
fighters rose to intercept them. 

The Japanese had lost more than 
340 planes and 57 ships in their of- 
fensive against Guadalcanal. 

U. S. Army troops arrived at Gua- 
dalcanal, to he _ the Marines. War- 
ships of the Navy shelled Japanese 
positions on the island, and traded 
blows with Japanese convoys bring- 
ing reinforcements. Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox said: “There's a 
real fight on out there.” 

The Navy announced the loss of 
the destroyers Meredith and O’Brien 
in the Solomons. 


A very large number of Japanese 
warships were waiting in the area 
around the islands of Shortland and 
Bougainville (see map above ). Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Flying Fortresses 
bombed these ships. 

The Japanese were fighting des- 
perately to recapture the Solomons. 
in order that they might control the 
approaches to Australia. The map 
shows how the Solomons guard our 
routes to Australia against the Jap- 
anese advance. (Japanese-controlled 
territory is shaded. ) 

The outcome of the battle may de- 
pend on supply lines. The side which 
can bring up reinforcements the 
fastest, over the tremendous Pacific 
distances, will have an advantage. 

Army and Navy-Marine planes 
raided the Japanese base on Santa 
Isabel Island, 115 miles north of 
Guadalcanal. Twelve Japanese 
planes were caught on the water and 
burned. A large Japanese flying boat 
and a twin- -engined Japanese bomber 
were shot down. 











Stalingrad Defenders 
Slow New Nazi Drive 


For three days, the Battle for 
Stalingrad was a duel of big guns, 
without much troop fighting (see 
Oct. 26 Jr. Schol., p. 2). Then the 
Germans brought up reinforcements, 
and launched a furious offensive 
against the city. 

German shock troops, supported 
by hundreds of tanks and planes, 
tried to split the Russian defending 
army in two. The Germans pushed 
ahead in the northern part of the 
city, capturing a factory district. 
After that, the Germans fought for 
several days and captured only one 
city block. 

Along the Volga River, every 
building had gaping windows, 
through which the sky could be 
seen. On top of the jagged buildings, 
Russian soldiers crouched — snipers, 
spotters, and signalers. 

North of Stalingrad, a Russian 
army was fighting its way down to 
help the city’s defenders. 
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© Old Russian Village 
In Baja California 


An old-fashioned Russian peasant 
village is the last thing you would ex- 
pect to find in Mexico’s Baja California 
(Lower California). Yet the Guadalupe 
Colony, on the southern tip of Baja 
California, is just that. 

About 40 years ago the whole popu- 
lation of some villages left Russia in or- 
der to escape the tyranny of the Czar. 
The people of one village made their 

way to Baja California. There they built 
themselves a village like the old home 
town—a row of adobe houses with tile 
chimneys, on a street bordered with a 
high stockade. 

Every house has its own flour mill, 
forge, smoke house, bake oven, and 
steam bath. The women and young 
people do most of the work in the 
colony. 

The young men camp out by their 

low ind work the fields, coming 
aa for their Saturday steam bath and 
their Sunday soci.! life. Now the young 
eople, through Mexican schooling, are 
Dateien Mexicans rather than Rus- 
sians. 
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Visit U. S. Later, 
President Asks Rios 


President Roosevelt last week 
“left the door open” for President 
Juan Antonio Rios of Chile to visit 
the U.S. at some future date. 

President Rios had postponed his 
planned visit, after a speech by Act- 
ing Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles offended Chileans (see Oct. 
26 Jr. Schol., p. 5). 

President Roosevelt replied that 
the leaders of nations can settle most 
problems by talking together as per- 
sonal friends. “That is why I very 
much hope that you will come to 
Washington a little later,” he wrote. 

Leaders of the American nations, 
except Chile and Argentina, agreed 
that Mr. Welles’ speech was justi- 
fied. Our Government wants Chile 
and Argentina to smash the Axis spy 
rings within their borders. We want 
to prevent Hitler from getting a grip 
on the Western Hemisphere through 
Chile and Argentina. 





Cutting the Tentacles of the Axis Octopus 


Hungerford in Pittshurgh Post-Gazette 























Military Men Lead 
Mexico’s War Effort 


Mexico has not fought a full- 
fledged war against a foreign power 
since 1867, when Benito Juarez de- 
feated the troops of several Euro- 
pean nations. But the people of our 
southern neighbor have gone 
through many civil wars and. up- 
risings. 

Mexico’s leaders have acquired a 
good deal of military experience in 
these civil wars. President Avila Ca- 
macho, for example, fought at the 
age of 15 in the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. 

Recently this fighting President 
made a stirring speech. “This war 
is the defense of a free people,” he 
said. “We are at war, and we must 
live the war and help win it with 
all our means.” 

Here are two of the ways in which 
Mexico is helping win the war: 

1. With Cuba and the U.S., Mex- 
ico patrols the dangerous Caribbean 
and Pacific waters. 

2. Mexico is supplying us with 
important raw materials, such as 
hennequen, used in rope, and gua- 
yule rubber. She has started a pro- 
gram of growing rubber trees. 


WE AID MEXICO 


This is what Mexico is doing for 
us. What are we doing to help Mex- 
ico? We are making efforts to supply 
her main needs— factory equipment, 
skilled technicians, money, railroads. 
Mexico needs such raw materials as 
rayon, cellulose, wood pulp, chemical 
products, wool, copra, steel and iron, 
and tin. 

Private financiers and the Export- 
Import Bank, a U. S. Government 
agency, are providing funds to build 
modern factories in Mexico. Steel 
mills, blast furnaces, a paper mill, 
sugar refinery, shoe factories, and 
huge electricity plants have risen on 
Mexico’s hot plains, or deep in the 
mountains. A network of railroad 
tracks now gleams over districts that 
used to depend on bare feet, burros, 
and rickety buses for transportation. 
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CENTRAL EUROP 
SWITZERLAND 


Axis. The Swiss are 


WITZERLAND is a 


“oasis” 


’ 
of democracy and 
surrounded 
by nations under the rule or 
influence of the 
a democratic people through and 
through. At the head of their Govern- 
ment is a Federal Council of seven 
men. Each of these men takes his 
turn at being President for a year 

The history of Switzerland as a 
nation dates back to 1291, when the 
first steps were taken to unite the 
various cantons (states) into a de- 
fense union against their powerful 
neighbor, Austria. In the 14th cen- 
tury Switzerland’s national hero, Wil- 
liam Tell, led the Swiss to victory 
over the Austrians. 

For hundreds of years, Switzerland 
has been a thriving, well-managed 
nation in which Germans, French, 
and Italians all live peacefully to- 
gether as Swiss citizens. The Swiss 
in their little mountain nation think 
in terms of the whole world. The 
headquarters of the League of Na- 
tions is at Geneva (see map on next 
page ). 


free speech, 


The Swiss have many good news- 
papers, and are among the best-in- 
formed of peoples. Geography. for 





eign languages, and politics are in- 
teresting to almost every Swiss— 
whether he is a dairyman, mountain 
guide, skilled watchmaker or wood- 
carver, or keeper of an inn. 

The Swiss put a high value on 
education. Their schools are first- 
rate. Every year when the pupils 
move up a grade, a Promotion Day 
parade is held. Labor unions, to 
which 80 per cent of the Swiss work- 
ers belong, offer part-time 
studies. There are schools where 
penniless refugees from the Nazis 
may study languages and learn new 
trades. 

It is amazing that Switzerland, 
with a population of only four mil- 
lion, has been able to remain neutral 
~although surrounded by Germany, 
German-held territory, Italy, and 
Vichy France. The Germans have 
demanded that Switzerland disband 
her army, suppress her free news- 
and allow Nazis to direct 
Swiss factories. But the Swiss refuse 
to yield to the German demands. 

Switzerland, however, 


many 


papers, 


cannot 


Meerkamper fro lonkemeyer 





® 3-Page Theme Article 


Switzerland, Austria, 


and Czechoslovakia. 
Map on Pages 6 and 7. 





avoid carrying on trade with Ger- 
many. For Switzerland is entirely 
dependent on foreign trade to live. 
Switzerland is rich in forests, and in 
electric power from her mountain 
streams. But she lacks coal, oil, rub- 
ber, iron, steel, and many kinds of 
food. 

The Swiss used to import these 
goods from the United States, Brit- 
ain, and Russia, as well as Germany, 
France, and Italy. But the United 
Nations have stopped sending goods 
to Switzerland, fearing that they 
would fall into German hands. As all 
shipments to and from Switzerland 


pass through German-controlled ter-’ 


ritory, the Germans are the masters 
of Switzerland’s foreign trade. 


DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


The Swiss know that Adolf Hitler 
may someday decide to attack their 
free country. They are prepared for 
that day. Every ‘able-bodied Swiss 
man receives at least three months’ 
military training at the age of 19. 
The Swiss are excellent shots, and 
every man has a rifle. 

The only entrances into Switzer- 
land are tunnels through the tower- 
ing Alps Mountains. If “Hitler should 
move against Switzerland, the Swiss 
are prepared to blow up the tunnels. 
The invaders would then have to use 
craggy paths over the mountains. 
And the mountain passes are all well 
guarded by ski troopers. 

It is reported that an underground 
city has been built in the mountains. 
This city is complete with telephone 
system, power pli ints, living quarters, 
bakeries, hospitals, gymnasiums, andl 
enough supplies to last three years. 
If Switzerland is attacked, the Army 
and the Government may use this 
city as headquarters. 


Photo shows Swiss herdsman blow- 


ing an alpenhorn to call the 
cattle. In distance is the Mat- 
terhorn, majestic Alpine peak. 
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HE map on 


Austria as it 


page shows 
before 1938. 

Most maps of present-day Europe 
do not show Austria at all. For Aus- 
tria, was the first victim on 
Hitler's list of conquests, has beeu 
made a province of Germany. 

Yet Austria once was among the 
most powerful nations of Europe. 
Her geographic location, in the cen- 
ter of the European continent, gave 
her the control of Europe's “cross- 
roads.” She stood between Germans 
to the north and Italians to the 
south; between the manufacturing, 
trading nations of Western Europe 
and the agricultural lands of Eastern 
Europe. 

From 1526 on, the history of Aus- 
tria is linked with that of two other 
nations—Czechoslovakia (see oppo- 
site page), and Hungary (to be dis- 
cussed in next week’s Theme Arti- 
cle). These three nations were first 
united when they fought together to 
throw back the Turkish invasion of 
Europe. Later on, the Austrian Em- 
perors made Czechoslovakia a part 
of their empire. In 1867 the Austrian 
Empire and the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary were united to form Austria- 


which 


Hungary. 
=) 4 
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Photo above: Winter scene in Vi- 
enna. Map shows Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia before the war. 
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AUSTRIA 


Austria’s capital, Vienna, was a 
famous city of culture, music, and 
gaiety in the 19th century and the 
early part of the 20th century. 

Then came World War I. Austria- 
Hungary sided with Germany 
against the Allies, and was de feated. 
When the peace treaty was written, 
Austria-Hungary was broken up. 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia were 
made inde ‘pendent nations. Parts of 
the old Austria-Hungary were given 
to Yugoslavia, Italy, Poland, and Ru- 
mania. 


AFTER WORLD WAR |! 


The new Austrian Republic was 
smaller than the state of Maine, and 
only one-eighth the size of the old 
Empire. 

Austria's democratic form of gov- 
ernment survived until 1934. In that 
year Engelbert Dollfuss, the Chan- 
























cellor, wiped out democracy and set 
up a dictatorship. 

Five months later the Germans 
struck their first blow at Austria. 
Nazi agents assassinated Dollfuss, 
and German troops moved to Aus- 
tria’s border. But Italy, which was at 
that time stronger than Germany, 
compelled the Germans to withdraw 
(see last week’s Theme Article ). 

In 1938 Hitler again threatened 
Austria. This time Italy was too weak 
to interfere, and German troops 
streamed across the border. The 
weak Austrian Army did not resist. 

Now Austria is sealed tightly from 
the world outside, and little news 
comes through. The steel mills of 
Linz and factories of other cities are 
making war materials for the Ger- 
man Army. The Germans are using 
Austria's rich deposits of magnesite 
and iron ore, and her zinc, copper, 
lead, and timber. 


The Nazis have taken much of 
Austria’s food supply. In Vienna, 


which once was famous for its good 
food, the grocery stores sometimes 
have nothing to sell. Viennese house- 
wives showed their displeasure by 
parading with e Cig | market baskéts, 
and chanting the Nazi slogan: “We 
thank our Fuehrer for this!” 


Photo at left: Nazi officials at Chan- 
cellor’s Palace in Vienna, after Ger- 
many seized Austria in 1938. This 
was Hitler's first bloodless conquest. 
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by Field Publications 


Photo symbolizes darkness of Nazi 
rule. Statue of Jan Huss, Czech na- 
tional hero, looks down on Prague. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA 


quest was Czechoslovakia—a pro- 

gressive, democratic nation that 
had been formed from parts of Aus- 
tria-Hungary after World War I. 

Czechoslovakia was the most pros- 
perous of the smaller European na- 
tions. Her timber lands are among 
the richest in Europe, and she has a 
wealth of mineral resources: coal, lig- 
nite, iron, chemicals. She has many 
steel mills and munitions plants. 

Czechoslovakia is also a rich farm- 
ing country. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets, corn and hops. 

A small nation, with such wealth, 
was not safe next-door to Nazi Ger- 
many. The Germans decided to seize 
Czechoslovakia. As an excuse, they 
said that they wanted to “liberate” 
the minority of Germans who lived 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechs hoped to get aid from 
Britain and France. But a conference 
was held at Munich, Germany, be- 
tween Hitler, Mussolini, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain of Britain, and 
Premier Daladier of France. At this 
conference Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier agreed to let the Germans have 
a part of Czechoslovakia. Hitler 
pledged that he would never again 


Te second victim of Hitler’s con- 


Czechs fight from Britain! President 
in Exile Benes presents Military 
Cross to squadron of Czechs who 
brought down 36 German planes. 


attack Czechoslovakia or any other 
nation. 

Six months later (in March 1939) 
Hitler broke his promise and sent his 
troops into Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechs were defeated in a few days, 
and German troops marched into 
Prague, the capital. 


UNDER NAZI RULE 


Ever since, the Germans have 
ruled Czechoslovakia by methods of 
terror. Czech officials were thrown 
into prison, and Germans took their 
places. Hundreds of Czech students 
were shot, when they held meetings 
against the Germans. 

Hitler appointed Reinhard Hey- 
drich, called “The Hangman,” to 
rule. Czechoslovakia. A Czech pa- 
triot shot Heydrich. The Germans 
could not find the man who shot 
Heydrich, and so they selected the 






















Dmitri Kessel 


little village of Lidice for punish- 
ment. The Germans killed every man 
in Lidice, put all the women into 
concentration camps, sent all the 
children to Germany, and burned 
every building to the ground. 

In answer to this savage crime of 
the Nazis, towns in several of the 
United Nations changed their names 
to Lidice. One of these towns is Li- 
dice, Ill., formerly called Stern Park 
Gardens. The freedom-loving people 
of the world will never forget Lidice! 

In spite of such terror, the brave 
Czechs are continuing to resist the 
Germans. Czech farmers feed their 
milk to the hogs, rather than churn 
it into butter for Germany. 

When the newsreels show Hitler’s 
speeches, the Czech audiences begin 
to cough, drowning out the words of 
Der Fuehrer. Boys and girls march 
past German soldiers with a mock 
goose-step, shouting: “Heilt Hitler!” 
This sounds like “Heil Hitler!” but 
it actually means “Curse Hitler!” 

And many Czech soldiers escape 
to the United Nations—to fight at the 
side of our men for the freedom of 
Czechoslovakia. 

(Next week: Nazi Satellites—Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria. ) 


Three Lions 
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VICTORY QUIZ wears vour ® ? 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
as Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 
The Victory Tax is (a) a tax on War Stamps 
uh Bonds, paid when you buy them; (b) a sales 
tax, paid when you make a purchase; (c) a tax of 
5 per cent, taken out of the pay check or pay 
envelope by the employer; (d) a tax on doctor's 
bills. 

The Solomons are important because they (a) 
produce large supplies of rope and rubber; (b) 
guard the approaches to Australia; (c) have the 
largest naval base in the Far East; (d) are stepping- 
stones to Alaska. 

3. The House of Representatives passed the bill 
to draft the 18- and 19-year-olds by a vote of (a) 
— to 16; (b) 192 to 188; (c) 1,092 to 998. 

This year a married man without dependents, 
Bs earns $2,000, will pay in income tax (a) twice 
as much as he did last year; (b) one-half as much 
as he did last year; (c) seven times as much as last 
year; (d) the same as last year. 





My score 


2. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with 
the names in the lefthand column. There is one 
extra phrase. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 


1.____ President Roosevelt a. Soldier at the age of 
15 
b. Said, “I hope you will 
2... President Rios come later” 
c. Made a speech. criti- 
§. ——._ President Camacho d. tier ag Cali- 
tornia 
4.___ Sumner Welles e. Postponed his visit 
My score ___ 
SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 30. 

1. Switzerland's national hero is (a) Jan Huss; 
(b) William Tell; (c) Eduard Benes; (d) Engel- 
bert Dollfuss. 
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2. The original town of Lidice was in (a) 
Switzerland; (b) Czechoslovakia; (c) Austria; (d) 
Illinois. 

3. For defense against invasion, the Swiss rely 
on: (a) plans to blow up mountain tunnels; (b) 
underground fortifications like the Maginot Line; 
(c) a powerful air force; (d) ,a well-fortified 
seacoast. 

4. Before World War I, Czechoslovakia was a 
part of (a) Germany; (b) Russia; (c) Poland; (d) 
Austria-Hungary. 

5. The capital of Austria is (a) Pilsen; (b) 
Prague; (c) Linz; (d) Vienna. 

6. The Nazi ruler of Czechoslovakia, called “The 
Hangman,” was (a) Hermann Goering; (b) Rein- 
hard Heydrich; (c) Gustav Himmler; (d) Rudolf 


Hess. 





My score 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA— 
JOHN PAUL JONES 


In front of each of the following statements are 
two letters—T and F. If the statement is true, circle 
the letter T. If the statement is false, circle the 
letter F. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


= 


Tl] 


John Paul Jones was originally an Irishman. 
Jones’ Serapis was the first American ship 
to fly the Stars and Stripes. 
The Bon Homme Richard sank after a naval 
battle. 
Jones was invited by Russia to build up her 
navy. 
John Paul Jones’ tomb is at West Point. 

My score 
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AVIATION— 
SCIENCE OF WEATHER 
Match the phrases in the righthand column with 


the names in the lefthand column. Each right 
answer counts 3. Total, 15. 


La" a. Invented the thermometer 
ae. b. Invented the barometer 

2. Torricelli c. Suggested weather maps 

3. Lieut. Maury 4. Mapped prevailing wind 
: directions over oceans 

4. ___ Galileo e. Father of weather predic- 

5... Brandes tion 


M y score 


My total VQ score 
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GERMANIC GROUPS 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


We believed it necessary to devote three pages (5, 6 and 
7) to this week’s Theme Article because the nations dis- 
cussed occupy three distinct positions in Nazi-dominated 
Europe. 

Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia have in com- 
mon the problem of large, or at least considerable, German 
populations. (Throughout the series of Theme Articles we 
shall use the present tense in referring to Axis-conquered 
nations. ) 

Germans form the preponderance of the Swiss population. 
According to the World Almanac, German was spoken by 
2,924,314 persons in 1930, French by 831,100, Italian by 
242,034. Yet the Germanic citizens of Switzerland regard 
themselves only as Swiss. 

Austrians are largely of Germanic stock (although Austria 
was never in history a part of Germany until 1938). Before 
the present war, a large proportion of Austrians favored 
Anschluss with Germany, because the Germans had the 
facilities to rebuild Austria’s industries. Whether this propor- 
tion was a majority, the world will never know, for Hitler 
marched in before Schuschnigg could hold his plebiscite. 

Hitler’s seizure of Austria spelled the doom of Czecho- 
slovakia. She was surrounded on three sides by Nazi-held 
territory. Hitler’s pretext for attack was the Sudeten German 
question. Whether the Sudeten Germans are really Germans 
is a moot point, but some of them, at any rate, opposed the 
invasion. 

The conquest of Czechoslovakia is one of the best ex- 
amples of Hitler’s methods, and a special classroom project 
might well be built around it. Let some pupils prepare a 
map, showing the district which Hitler gained at the Munich 
Conference, as well as those regions which went to Hungary 
and Poland. This map should locate the Little Maginot Line, 
which was the bulwark of the Czechs’ defenses. 

A second map could show Czechoslovakia today, reduced 
in territory and dismembered into Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia, and Carpatho-Ruthenia (or “the Carpatho- 
Ukraine”). 

COMING NEXT ‘WEEK: Nazi Satellites—Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Could Czechoslovakia have been saved if some British 
statesman other than Chamberlain had attended the Munich 
Conference? Which statesman would you have chosen? 

2. How great a part do you think Switzerland’s geo- 
graphical featutes have played in helping her to stay neutral 
during World Wars I and II? 


Fact Questions 

1. Who was Engelbert Dollfuss? 

2. Name two countries that received parts of Austria- 
Hungary after World War I. 

8. When was the democratic nation of Czechoslovakia 
formed? 

4. What was the excuse the Germans used to seize 
Czechoslovakia? 

5. What Czech village was selected for punishment when 
Heydrich was killed? 

6. How many men make up the Federal Council of 
Switzerland? 

7. What three nationalities make up the Swiss people? 
8. How have the Swiss prepared to halt invaders? 
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HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. In which form would you choose to take Pry Victory 
Tax refund—a U. S. Government Bond or “credit” from the 
Government? Why? 

2. Why is it so important to U. S. troops to maintain their 
hold on the airfield at Guadalcanel? 

3. Do you think members of the U. S. armed forces 
should pay the Victory Tax if their rank is above that of 
buck private? Why or why not? 

4. Would you enlist if you were 18, or would you wait 
to be drafted? 

5. If you enlisted, what branch of the services would you 
choose? 


Fact Questions 


1. How will the Victory Tax be wd 

2. If your family has unusually igh medical bills this 
year, how will that affect your tax bill! 

3. Why do the Japanese want to recapture the Solomons? 

4. Did the House of Representatives pass the 18-19 Draft 
Bill by a large majority or a small majority? 

5. Can young men of 18 and 19 enlist in the armed 
forces? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 4 


Discussion Questions 


1. “Out of evil good may come.” Name one way in which 
Mexico’s civil wars may have helped her. 

2. Can you think of anything the U. S. could do for Chile 
that would make Chileans feel free to break off relations 
with the Axis? 

3. Do you think that the — of Guadalupe Colony 
should continue to live as they did in Russia, or should they 
try to learn the ways of their adopted country? 


Fact Questions 


1. Where is Guadalupe Colony located? 

2. Who is Avila Camacho? 

8. Name one of the things we are now supplying Mexico 
with. 

4. Name one way in which Mexico is aiding the United 
Nations war effort. 


VICTORY QUIZ—p. 8 


As we go to press, the membership of the VQ Corps has 
passed the 50,000 mark. It is, of course, never too late for 
your class to join, as the program can be started with any 


issue. Simply fill out and mail the coupon in this Teachers 


Edition. 

We hope that VQ is fulfilling its purpose, of increasing 
pupils’ interest in the war effort, and stimulating them to 
greater study of the Global War. It’s their war: even if they 
do not reach the descending age of military service before 
the war ends, their future is at stake. 

We welcome your suggestions and criticisms in regard 
to VQ. On the question of awarding stamps, a teacher in 
Anderson, Ind., writes: “In my first class, 14 of the 23 boys 
made 100 (on the first Victory Quiz). There were several 
100’s in the other classes, and many made above 90, so I 
set 90 or above as the average for which they are to receive 
their stamps.” 


\Continued on next page! 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


John Paul Jones, first naval hero of the United States, was 
a born fighter. His whole life was a struggle, and although 
he was often disappointed and frustrated, he never gave up. 
Pupils will be interested to know that he began his career at 
the age of 12, when he became a sailor. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Would you have liked to be a sailor, serving under 
Jones’ command. W hy or why not? 

2. How do you think John Paul Jones would fit into the 
U. S. Navy today? Give reasons for your answer. 
Fact Questions 

1. When is Navy Day? 

2. What was the matter with the Bon Homme Richard 
when Jones took command of her? 


3. How many stars were on the flag Jones raised on the 
Ranger? 


4. What did Jones do when the English prisoners aboard 
the Bon Homme Richard threatened him? 


V FOR THE PET CROW—pp. 10, 11 


This homespun story of an accidental hero should stimu- 
late pupils to collect and bring to class anecdotes of animals 
who have helped their human owners in time of crisis. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Do you like the ending of V for the Pet Crow? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

Fact Questions 


1. What was the name of the pet crow? 

2. Where did the crow hide most of his loot? 

3. What made the crow gather bits of rubber? 

4. What did Ma use as a marker for the crow’s grave? 


LETTERS RECEIVED—p. 12 


The editors of Junior Scholastic are always glad to receive 
comments and corrections from our readers. Bouquets and 
brickbats are received with equal gratitude, for they show 
an alert and lively attitude on the part of our readers. We 
want pupils to feel that Junior Scholastic is their magazine. 
Discussion Questions 

1. When you find an error in a magazine, should you let 
it go or write to the magazine about it: 
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Newsman Finds Pupils Alert 

Louis Lochner, who headed the Berlin Bureau of the 
Associated Press and Wide World for many years, is on 
a lecture tour. We quote a recent dispatch of his from 
Oklahoma City: 

Let nobody tell you that the children of our country 
don’t know what this war is about. I had an experience 
in this city which I'll never forget. 

About two dozen youngsters of upper grade school 
age waylaid me when I arrived to speak on Hitler and 
his nefarious works. They said they had been sent by 
their teachers in civics and in English to “interview” 
me. And interview me they did. 

“Why did Rudolf Hess fly to England? What about 
the concentration camps—are they really so bad? Do 
you think Stalingrad can hold out? Any signs of » Cer 
man crack-up? What is happening to the Jews? / 
German boys and girls anything like ourselves? Is 
that Hitler is fighting religion? Have you ever seen 
Hitler? What is he like?” 

Thus ran the questions. The youngsters would have 
remained for hours, had not the local committee gently 
drawn me away. 


2. Have you ever worked on a school newspaper or 
magazine? If so, can you describe some of the different wavs 
errors can creep into a publication? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


Weather conditions are important not only in wartime, 
as discussed in this article, but also in time of peace. Pupils 
might enjoy making up a list of the various ways in which 
peacetime weather conditions influence the daily life of the 
U. S., under such headings as farming, industry, and 
transportation. 

Meteorology as a profession will be of interest to many 
students. Until recent years, training as a meteorologist had 
to be obtained the hard way—by experience. Less than three 
years ago there were only three colleges in the United States 
that gave professional training in meteorology. Now, with 
the increasing usefulness of metéorology for aeronautical 
purposes, instruction in meteorology is becoming more 
popular. 

The material for this article was prepared by Garrett 
De Mots of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How are the prices which your family pays for fresh 
fruits and vegetables affected by weather conditions? 

2. Why do you think the Weather Bureau is operated by 
the U. S. Government? Would the Weather Bureau work as 
efficiently if it were owned by a private company? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1. What is meteorology? 
2. Why would knowledge of our war conditions be of 
value to the Axis? 


3. Name two instruments used in meteorology. 
4. What is a radiosonde? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 
HEADLINE NEWS: ¢, b, a, c. 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: b, e, a, c. 
SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA: b, b, a 
d, d, b. 
JOHN PAUL JONES: F, F, T, T, F. 
AVIATION: e, b, d, a, ce. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Unity Through Understanding’is a stud 
guide and discussion manual for use wit 
Americans All, studies in Intercultural Edu- 
cation. The guide is prepared by Marion 
Edman, supervising instructor, Detroit 
public schools, and published by the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Dis- 
cusses the objectives of intercultural educa- 
tion, summarizes successful activities in 
many fields, and suggests a program for 
local schools. Criteria for evaluation and a 
bibliogranhw ore included. Price 25c. 

° ° ° 
»artment has prepared out- 
_...uard pre-induction training 
ourses to be offered in the junior and 
senior years of high school. Some of these 
courses are on fundamentals of electricity, 
machines, radio, and automotive mechanics. 
The outlines are based on technical and 
field manuals of the War Department and 
wil! be distributed to all superintendents 
ind principals. 
oO o 

Words at Work, by Christine M. Gibson, 
Ccmmittee on Communication, Harvard 
University, is a first step in the direction of 
working out classroom exercises for using 
Basic English as a laboratory course in 
language. Arranged in developing sequence 
to be used at different speeds easiin to 
the grade level adopting them. (Orthelog 
ical Institute, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. ) 

° ° ° 


The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., publishes a mimeographed bulletin 
called the Revue of Reviews, describing 
current publications of the NEA and its 
departments. Number 1 of the 1942-43 
series lists publications on: In-Service 
Growth, Federal Aid for Education, Visual 
Aids, Orientation of Freshmen, Teacher 
Tenure, Research on Instruction, Science 
Teaching, Support of Education. 

° e ° 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies will hold a national conference in 
New York City during the Thanksgiving 
holidays, November 26-28. The subject of 
the conference will be the social studies in 
wartime America. Among speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders will be Allan Nevins, How- 
ard R. Anderson, George S. Counts, Edgar 
B. Wesley, George Renner, Alvin Eurich, 
Clark Eichelberger, Walter Kotschnig and 
Clyde Eagleton. For full information write 
Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary, 
NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Careers in the Making, Second Series, 
edited by Iona Robertson Logie, Ph.D. 
(Harper & Brothers) is a book of readings 
in modern biography as studies in voca- 
tional guidance. Among the personalities 


included are Mary Ellen Chase, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Amelia Earhart, Walt 
Disney, Ralph Adams Cram, Father Flan- 
agan, Luther Burbank, Vivien Kelems, 
Secretary of War Stimson, Marian Ander- 
son, Lou Gehrig, Katharine Hepburn, Wil- 


liam Knudsen and many others. Suggestions 
for further reading. 


° co °O 


The Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, publishers of 
Public Affairs pamphlets, announces the 
publication of a new pamphlet: How to 
Wir on the Home Front, by Helen Dallas, 
formerly on the staff of the Institute for 
Consumer Education and author of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, Chain Stores—Pro and 
Con, and Read Your Labels. The new 
pamphlet tells how to buy, conserve, save. 

With the cooperation of the Foreign 
Policy Association and the Silver Burdett 
Company, the Public Affairs Committee 


JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 


AGNES LAURINO, Assistant Treasurer 


School, Coatesville, Pa. 
Muncte, Ind 


Stephen Vincent Benet, Author. 


Denver, Colo. 
School, Oak Park, Lil. 


New Haven, Conn 
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has prepared a Teachers Guide, based on 
all the pamphlets and Headline Books. 
This guide is entitled Teaching War and 
Postwar Problems. It was prepared under 
the supervision of a joint committee headed 
by Dr. Erling Hunt, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, and written by A. W. 
Troelstrup of the social studies’ department 
of the New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Single copies of the 
guide may be obtained by teachers free of 
charge from the Silver Burdett Company, 
45 East 17th St., New York City. 


oO ° ° 


Refugee Settlement in the Dominican 
Republic, a survey conducted under the 
auspices of the Brookings Institution 
(Washington, D. C.) by Dana G. Munro, 
Princeton University. Contains chapters on 
origin of the sefugee movement, settle- 
ments, industries, historical and descriptive 
sketch of the Dominican Republic, and 
possibilities for further settlements. 
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“What do you talk about to older people? 
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——— wit | 
os ARE YOUR STUDENTS =“ Saying, 
"A QUESTION BOX" MISS JONES! = WRC” 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 
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Form a Classroom Club 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 
give you! They’ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 


selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new 


20c a copy—for orders of 100 or 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in 7 


more 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- : 
64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions s5e euch for single copies 
NEW EDITION—Just off and problems without being ‘‘preachy”’; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
the press — Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 








Index on Manners etiquette. 








.. And For Students in the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Grades: BIB Af’! 


rex by Gay Hoad 


A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 
junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 


Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 

For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 
taining reading material. 

20c each for 10 or more 

15¢ each for 50 or more 64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 

25c¢ ea. for single copies ‘by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 





Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 

















. 

They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Please send me: = BULK CLASSROOM RATES 
A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES —..__ copies BOY DATES GIRL book BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio copies BIB AND TUCK book (For High Schools) 

CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of less than 10 Please. 10 or more copies 25c each 

SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have orders 100 or more copies 20c each 

for 10 or more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines. Single copy 35¢ each 
ioe _ BIB AND TUCK BOOK 

(For Junior High Schools) 
School 10 or more copies . 20c each 
Address eta ek 50 or more copies 5c each 
Single copy 25¢ each 
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Bal BUILDERS OF AMERICA ™: 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JOHN PAUL JONES (1747-179) | : 


Our First Naval Hero . \ 
AVY DAY, October 27, marked the 167th .. . 
birthday of the U. S. Navy. In this war — er. a 
year, it is fitting that we honor the Scots- ae ” \ 
man, John Paul Jones, whose fighting spirit Po i 
still inspires the officers and men of our Navy. W ge i . ! : 
The bloody three-and-a-half-hour battle [3 }/—alp \\ ae 
between Jones’ Bon Homme Richard and |/-¢)} iar, \\\\\ ena (he 
the English frigate Serapis was one of the <—t 
most famous sea fights of history. _pas , 
After the war, Jones was invited by Rus- a. "4 . 
sia to build up her Navy. Hampered, he c? WAI OAN, 
returned to Paris, died penniless. His forgot- Jon i Sa tenmaarion 
ten grave was discovered in 1913 and his | VESSEL TO FLY THE STARS 
ashes were brought to America. Over his | AND STRIPES. IN THIS LITTLE 
tomb at the Naval Academy in Annapolis | SHIP, JONES BOLDLY RAIDED 


=. ebtunt “ WHITEHAVEN, ENGLAND, AND 
are his st : , 
a: irring words: “I have not yet begun CAPTURED THE WARSHIP DRAKE 





























































HOMME RICHARDS ps eke 
S$ 6000 NAME, OR FRANKLIN, 
ght HAZ CANNON ARE TOO OLD 
gut HE SERVICE ANDO HER DECKS 
FOR" rE 100 ROTTEN TO 
: HOLD THEM! roe 


me TONES, HAVE YOU 
FoarTa yOuUR COLOURS £ 
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THE RANGER, AND IT WAS MANY 
MONTHS BEFORE JONES GOT AN OLD 
HULK FROM THE FRENCH. HE NAMED 
THE VESSEL IN HONOR OF FRANKLIN'S 
“POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK.” 








SANK LOWER IN THE WATER, 200 ENGLISH 
PRISONERS ON BOARD WERE RELEASED AND 
THREATENED TO CAPTURE THE R/CWARO! 














ABs THe BATTERED BON HOMME RICHARD | | JONES FORCED THE PRISONERS TO PUMP WATER FROM 


MANDER TO SURRENDER. JONES BOARDED THE SERAA/S 





arn 





On SEPTEMBER 23, 1779, JONES’ SAP RTTACKEO 
THE SERAP/S WHOSE POWERFUL GUNS SOON 
CRIPPLED THE BON HOMME R/CHARQ BUT JONES 
FLOORED A SAILOR WHO TRIED . 
TO SURRENDER AND ROARED 

DEFIANCE AT THE ENEMY ! 
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THE 80N HOMME R/CHARO, THEY KEPT THE SHIP AFLOAT 
LONG ENOUGH FOR JONES TO FORCE THE SEMAPIS‘COM- 



































Fe i ate 


T WAS the day they set to make 
| the drive to gather up all the old 

scrap rubber. Mother had heard 
about it, and early that morning she 
shooed all the younguns out of the 
house and put us to gathering up 
scrap rubber. We didn’t have much, 
is we had never had any farm ma- 
chinery with rubber wheels and had 
no car on the farm. 

“Go down to the creek,” Mother 
said. “Nobody ever leaves a wheel 
on top of the hill. If we lose this war, 
it'll be because it rolled down in the 
creek and nobody wouldn't get it 
out. 

We younguns all started hunting 
for rubber, and sure enough we 
found most of it down in the edge 
of the creek. We found some wheels 
from baby carriages and toys with 
rubber on them. The pet crow went 
along with us, as usual. We called 
him Raf because he kept the blue- 
jays scared away from the cherry 
trees. He was a good Raf to have 
around the house with all of his 
other faults. We'd watch him in the 
cherry trees. He'd get near the top of 
a tall blackheart cherry tree, get in 
next to the trunk and sit very still, 
pruning his black feathers, and when 





“With us all buying bonds and stamps, and 
the boys goin’ to the army, and the crows 
pitching in to hep, it shore is a united country.” 


) POR THE PRT CROW... 


By Mark Hager 


a jay bird would venture up, the 
black Raf would dive-bomb at him. 
The bluejay would fetch a scream 
and the old black crow would chase 
him for a mile, come back, and take 
up his post just as though he hadn't 
done any more than any other crow 
ought to do. 

Crows have a lot of sense, and do 
a lot of things just for pure cussed- 
ness. It got so with that pet crow 
there we boys couldn't hardly pull 
off our socks on the front porch to 
knock the plow dirt out of them on 
the banisters, but what that crow’d 
steal a sock when he caught us not 
looking and hang it on the top limb 
of the spruce pine down below the 
house. That rascal had that pine tree 
full of dishrags, socks, sock holders, 
can rubbers and the like. He’d even 
steal knives, forks, and things from 
the kitchen if the window was left 
open. He put the metal things in a 
hollow chestnut tree on the hill, 
which didn’t have any limbs to hang 
things on. No telling what all he’s 
got hid in that dry chestnut tree. 

“He’s learnt wo hag up socks and 


‘ 


things from seeing us hang out the 
wash clothes,” Mother says. And he 
would try to do everything he saw 
us do. If we boys went after a load 
of stove wood, he would go along, 
chatter and try to talk to us, and 
when we got a shoulder load, likely 
as not he'd follow us to the house 
with a stick in his bill. 

The only times we children ever 
really got mad at Raf was on Sunday 
mornings. Mother would let us sleep 
late on Sunday mornings; but Raf 
wouldn't. At daybreak was when he 
made the most noise, and he'd peck 
on the window right at the head of 
the bed, and if it was raised, he 
would come in and peck you on the 
head. 

But with all his little faults, he 
wasn't dangerous. Not once did he 
ever peck at our eyes. He would 
peck at our teeth sometimes, or our 
toenails, which looked so much like 
a grain of corn. Not that he took our 
toenails for corn; it was his way of 
being took notice to—he wanted to 
be the center of attraction at all 
times. 

If some womenfolk came in and 
talked fast and loud like they do, 
that crow would light on a chair 





back right in the middle and cut 
loose and drown ‘em all out. But one 
of the cunningest things was when 
one of the boys made a little gravel- 
shooter early last spring and got to 
shooting gravels at Raf. Once or 
twice he knocked out some feathers, 
and it was a sight to hear that crow 
quarrel and threaten, and when the 
boy laid down his gravel-shooter and 
turned around to get it again, it 
wasnt there, but we didnt have 
much trouble guessing where it was. 

So, when we started gathering up 
rubber that morning, it was a sight 
how that pet crow pitched in to help. 
He brought can rubbers, sleeve 
holders, and all kinds of bits of rub- 
ber and things we'd forgot ever was 
on the place. 

We piled up our little pieces of 
rubber there in the front yard till it 
looked a lot like a crow’s nest. And 
then we heard the plague-taked-est 
noise break Joose in the top of the 
spruce pine. Raf was fighting some- 
thing. 

“He's found an owl in that spruce 
pine,” Mother says. “That's the way 
he fights an owl.” 

We all yan down to the pine to see 
it we could see the ow] or whatever 
it was he was fighting. Finally we 
got around to one place where we 
could see through the deep foliage 
enough to see that he had hold of the 
rubber part of that gravel-shooter, 
and was pulling with all his might. 
We could see the forked stick part 
of the gravel-shooter was hung be- 
tween two branches of the tree, and 
the harder the crow pulled the 
tighter the prongs got, and the mad- 
der the crow got. He pulled, he 
tugged, he quarreled and screamed, 
threatened and cawed. 

“He's screamin’ for hep,” says 
Mother, “and they ain't airy thing a 
person can do for him, no more’n a 
person can git up in the air and hep 
a fighter plane in the war; that’s a job 
that crow'll have to do by hissef.” 

And all we could do was stand 
there and watch. Seemed like the 
limb he stood on was just a few inch- 
es too close to stretch the rubber 
enough to pull the prongs loose, and 
he’d stretch the rubber, and his neck 
would stretch. I never thought a 
crow’s neck would stretch that much. 
He'd lean clear over backward trying 
to get that piece of rubber, which 
Mother said was what we all ought 
to do, that we would have to lean 


over backward and pull hard if we 
won this war. And then the rubber 
flew out of his mouth. It was like 
lightning, it was so quick, and for a 
second, as he tumbled heels over 
head down through the limbs, we 
couldn’t tell for sure whether it was 
the rubber or his neck that broke. 
But he caught on his wings and 
seemed to be all right except for 
quarreling and looking a little de- 
feated, and he come over and lit on 
the rubber pile and spit out a piece 
of rubber that tore off the gravel- 
shooter, and flew back to the pine 
and tackled it again. 

This time he got on a different 
limb that was a few inches farther 
away, and he had to wait till the 
breeze blew the swinging rubber 
over till he could get it in his bill, 
and he started pulling and squalling. 





It's no telling what that crow was 
saying if a person could understand 
crows language. They can talk to 
each other, but not to us, which is 
our fault. 

Sometimes both teet would fly 
from under him and he'd swing down 
and round and round, but he’d never 
turn loose of the piece of rubber and 
would finally swing himself back on 
the limb. At last, he seemed to get 
both feet on the opposite side of the 
limb from the rubber and braced 
himself and gave a terrifying cry. 
Such determination I’ve never seen 
before. Seemed like his neck was 
stretched too long for a crow’s neck 
to stretch, and I told Mother, I says, 
“If he stretches his neck any more 
it'll break,” and then something tore 
loose, and the crow and the gravel- 
shooter came tumbling down through 
the branches of the tree, and we all 
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held our breath to see it the crow 
could right himself again on his 
wings, and he did, and caught the 
gravel-shooter, and swung around 
and carried it to the rubber pile in 
the yard. 

“He’s hurt,” Mother says. “He's 
hurt his neck.” She picked the crow 
up, stroked his black feathers gently 
and felt of his neck. . 

“It ain't broke,” she said, “but it’s 
hurt some way.” 

That was the last piece of rubber 
on the place. I gathered it up and 
took it off to town and left Mother 
with the pet crow in her lap and 
feeling of its neck, and when I got 
back it was dead, and she was dig- 
ging a hole down under the spruce 
pine, and the crow was wrapped up 
in a piece of newspaper. 

“It was his neck,” she says. “He 
stretched his neck too hard, and it 
started swelling and choked him. 
You'll have to go back to town.” 

I says, “What for?” 


She says, “I want the forked stick 
back. Go back to the rubber pile and 
ontie the rubber from that gravel- 
shooter. I want the forked stick, be- 
cause Raf got killed in this war; he 
overdone hissef. With us all buyin’ 
bonds and stamps and the boys goin’ 
to the army, and the crows pitchin’ 
in to hep, it shore is a united coun- 
ers 

I went back to the rubber pile and 
the folks standing around there were 
talking about the war, and how 
everybody was trying to help, and 
when I dug down in and got out the 
little gravel-shooter, and untied the 
rubber and threw it back and put 
the forked stick in my hip pocket, 
they started asking about it, and said 
they guessed some little boy had 
cried for his gravel-shooter. But I 
didn’t say a word, ‘cause they 
wouldn't understand and wouldn't 
believe. And when I .went back 
home, Mother had smoothed over 
the yellow clay on the little mound, 
and she took that forked stick and 
stuck it down in the ground at the 
head of the crow’s grave, and as we 
walked away, she looked back and 
says, “Ain't it a sight how much a V 
it looks ... a V with a handle on it 
to make it stick in the earth, fur to 
hold it by.” . 





From Household Magazine. Reprinted 
by permission of the editor and of the 
author. 
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ARE YOU 
READING THEM? 


— boys and girls say that these 
magazines have really got the 
stuff. They're packed with excite- 
ment and action, they’re in full-color, 
theyre new and different. And best 
of all, they make sense! They are all 
true. Get TRUE COMICS and REAL 
HEROES and see for yourself that 
truth is more thrilling than fiction! 


TRUE COMICS 


—about great leaders 
and unsung heroes, 
science, sports, secret 
codes, animals and 
foreign lands . 

up-to-the-minute war 
stories! Monthly 


REAL HEROES 


—and heroines, the 
men and women who 
have made and are 
making history . . 

wonderful full - color 
pictures of our fight- 
ing men in action 
All different from 
TRUE COMICS. Pub- 
lished every other 
month. 








f PRIVATE WORD 
WITH THE 
GIRLS, PLEASE! 








If you've ever seen this magazine, CALLING 
ALL GIRLS, you probably are already one of 
its fans. It's the leading favorite everywhere 

. the largest circulation magazine for girls 

. and no wonder! Where else will you find 
selected comics PLUS 
short stories, mysteries, 
fashions, news of girls 
and their hobbies and 
activities, advice on good 
looks, etiquette, prob- 
lems, movie reviews, 
suggestions of things to 
do and to make, prize 
contests .. . all edited 
exclusively for you! It 
comes out every month. 


10c EACH AT NEWSSTANDS 


MONEY-SAVING SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
Only $1 for 12 issues of any one of these 
magazines! 
Also sold in combinations of 12 issues of any two 
for $1.85, all three for $2.75 
Send payment with your subscription order to 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ask 9 to send for our Special School 


Plan. Address the Educational Divi- 
sion, Ae’. Magazine Press. These magazines 
can be delivered right to the classroom et spe- 
cial reduced prices. 











NEW MOVIES 


THE MAJOR AND THE MINOR 
we 


Pretty Susan Applegate (Ginger Rog- 
ers) is a small-town girl who decides 
she has had enough of New York life. 
But when she gets out her savings for a 
ticket back home, she finds the fare has 
gone up. 

Susan isn’t stumped for long. She 
v hips into the woman’s lounge at the 
railway station. There she scrubs off her 
makeup, lets down her hair, shortens 
her skirt—and comes out looking like a 
12-year-old. She buys a half-fare ticket 
without much trouble. 

On the train she gets into difficulties 
with two suspicious conductors. To es- 
cape them she breaks into the compart- 
ment of a major (Ray Milland). The 
major has eye-trouble and Susan looks 
like a kid to him. When the tran stalls, 
he insists that she spend a few days at 
the military school where he is an in. 
structor. 

Susan goes over big with the young 
cadets—so big that she finds herself in 
continual hot water. You'll get a big 
kick out of Susan’s predicament. The 
fun is fast and furious. 


FOR ME AND MY GAL 
a a MGM Picture 


In this movie of life among vaude- 
ville performers, Judy Garland gets a 
chance to sing some of the best-loved 
popular songs of World War I. One of 
them is “For Me and My Gal,” from 
which the picture gets its title. 

Judy also dances—at first with George 
Murphy, and later with a newcomer to 
the screen, Gene Kelly. 

The plot concerns a nice girl (Judy) 
in love with a conceited song-and-dance 
man (Kelly). The man makes a dis- 
graceful attempt to dodge the draft, but 
Sher redeems himself under German 
fire at the front. 

Ben Blue plays the part of a come- 
dian who is Kelly’s partner. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


“~“Tops, Don’t Miss: The Pied 
Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Wake Island. 
The World at War. 

““Worthwhile: Across the Pacific. 
The Major and the Minor. Tales of 
Manhattan. Talk of the Town. One of 
Our Aircraft Is Missing. Pride of the 
Yankees. Iceland. Flying Tigers. For 
Me and My Gal. 

“So-So: The War Against Mrs. Had- 
ley. The Forest Rangers. Springtime in 
the Rockies. 


A Paramount Picture 


‘error in spelling, in the Oct. 5 





LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I wish to call your attention to an 
9-10 Junio: 
Scholastic on page 12, canes the sub 
ject “World Series Heroes.” Your ar 
ticle reads as follows: “It happened 
during the third game of the 1932 
series between the Yanks and _ the 
Clubs.” It should be Cubs and not 
Clubs, as you have it. 


Stanley Solow 
Bronx, New York Cit) 
That’s right, the Yanks played only one 
club—the Cubs. Pearl Roediger of Fulton 
School, Chicago, Ill., and John Yost, 8th 
Grade, Des Plaines Junior H.S, (Ill) also 
called this error to our attention—Editor. 


DEAR JuNIor SCHOLASTIC: 


In reading your magazine, we no 
ticed that in the Sept. 28-Oct. 3 issue 
(Know Your Planes, p. 14) you show 
the inner wing gun of the P-39 Bell 
Airacobra firing through the propeller 
The wing guns of the P-39 do not fire 
through the propeller. 

Also, in the Oct. 5-10 issue ( Aviation 
p. 14) you speak of the Grumman 
Avenger as a fighter. It is primarily a 
torpedo bomber. 

David Kahn and Frank Faraco 
Great Plains, N. Y. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


The Grumman Avenger is definite], 
not a Beh ter. It is a new type torpedo 
plane which is now replacing the Doug 
las Devastator. My proof lies in the 
fact that the Avenger’s designation is 
TBF-1. The TB stands for torpedo 
bomber, the F for Grumman, and the 
1 for the number of the model. 

Samuel Weprin 
Chicago, Ill. 

We are glad to print the above correc 
tions about the Grumman Avenger. Harlan 
Smith of Seattle, Wash., and David Green- 
wood of Brooklyn, N. Y., also wrote to us 
about this.—Editor. 
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VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
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SPORTS 
BADMINTON ACT 


E’°VE seen trained seals, trained 

dogs, and trained mice on the 
stage. But never, until we saw Ken 
Davidson and Hugh Forgie, had we 
seen trained badminton players. 

Ken and Hugh are partners in the 
greatest badminton act in the world. 
All it consists of is a seven-point match 
on the stage. But in the ten minutes it 
takes them to play it, you see some 
astounding action. 

Both tear around the court like junior 
cyclones. Davidson’s placements and 
trick shots are uncanny; Forgie’s power 
hitting and recoveries are breath-taking. 

They formed their partnership in 
1936. Since then, they have played be- 
fore 6,000,000 people in four countries. 
In England they made a record-break- 
ing run of 38 weeks in the famous Lon- 
don Palladium, ‘after which they gave 
a command performance before King 
George and Queen Elizabeth. 

They were just as sensational in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Then they came to 
the United States for a tour. 

They've played in the largest theatre 
in the world, the Radio City Music Hall 
in New York City; the largest indoor 
sports arena, Madison Square Garden; 
and have appeared over television and 
in several movie shorts and news reels. 

Neither took up the game until he 
was about 17, Forgie, who is Canadian, 
was an all-round athlete whose biggest 
ambition was to become a professional 
ice hockey star. He took up badminton 
to keep in shape during the off-season. 
Davidson, an Englishman, was an in- 
ternational cricket player. 

—H. L. Masi, Sports Editor 











Arsene Studio 


Forgie’s hitting is breath-taking 
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Half 


the Game 


IS IN THE 
FRAME 


% Only Wilson makes the 
famous “Strata-Bow”™ frame. 
It is unexcelled for balance, 
correct weight, strength and 
fine workmanship. Endorsed 
by experts. Played by thou- 
sands. 

Your dealer has many mod- 
els at a wide range of prices: 
Wilson gut* and Nylon 
stringing. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New 
York and other leading cities. 


*Made by Wilson & Co., Packers, Chicago 


BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 


ewe ete mee DAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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rIATION... 


+ The Science of Weather 


ETEOROLOGY-—the science 
M of weather—is a very im- 
portant aid. to aviation, 
both in peace and war. In peace- 
time, the safety of air transportation 
depends largely on the weather 
man’s forecasts. In wartime, knowl- 
edge of weather conditions is abso- 
lutely necessary in planning air raids 
and other air operations. 

The history of meteorology begins 
with the Ancient Greeks. During the 
Sth century B.C., they recorded the 
direction of the wind. A century 
later, in India, rainfall measurements 
were taken. 

It was nearly 2,000 years until the 
next great step in meteorology. In 
1592 A.D., the Italian astronomer 
Galileo invented the thermometer, 
for the measurement of temperature. 


Fifty years later another Italian 
scientist, Torricelli, invented the 
barometer. This instrument measures 
the pressure produced by the weight 
of the atmosphere above us. 

With these instruments, the ther- 
mometer and the barometer, meteor- 
ologists could take a fairly complete 
weather observation. The science of 
weather began to make rapid pro- 
gress. In 1820 Brandes, a German, 
suggested that weather could best 
be presented for study on a map. 

About 1850 Lieut. Matthew F. 
Maury of the U.S. Navy prepared 


maps giving the prevailing wind di- 
rections over the oceans. 

Levier, a Frenchman, studied a 
storm that occurred on the Black Sea 
during the Crimean War (1854- 
1856). Levier collected a great deal 
of information about the period 
when the storm occurred, and made 
weather maps. When he studied 
these maps, he learned that the storm 
had followed a regular path. He de- 
cided that the future course of a 
storm could be predicted by know- 
ing its past movements. 


WEATHER PREDICTION 


Levier's work was the beginning 
of weather prediction. Networks of 
weather observation stations were 
built in most nations of the world. 

The study of weather in the upper 
air was developed during the 20th 
century. Meteorologists first used 
kites and balloons, and later, planes. 
After the development of the radio 
came the invention of the radio- 
sonde. This is an instrument which 
is carried aloft in a balloon, and au- 
tomatically records temperature, hu- 
midity, and air pressure as it goes. 





At the same time, the radiosonde 
transmits the information back to the 
ground station. 

U.S. Weather Bureau. This gov- 
ernment agency was established in 
1890, as a part of the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1940 it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Two of the Weather Bureau's chief 
duties are: to make weather obser- 
vations, and to issue forecasts. 

There are between 300 and 400 
stations which make an observation 
once a day. Many stations make an 
observation every hour. The obser- 
vations are transmitted in code, by 
telegraph or teletype, to collection 
centers. 

Weather forecasts are issued by 
stations called district forecast cen- 
ters. Each station issues forecasts for 
the states which are located nearby. 
At other stations, known as airway 
forecast centers, forecasts are pre- 
pared especially for pilots. 

If the weather man doesn't give 
you as much information as he used 
to, don’t blame him. Blame the Axis. 
Our enemies would like to have in- 
formation and predictions about U.S. 
weather, to guide their U-boats, 
ships, and planes. That is why the 
Weather Bureau has reduced the 
amount of information given to the 
public. 

(Next Week—The Atmosphere. ) 
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‘ 
BIGGEST $1 PLANE IN U. S. 
Huge 7 Ft. CONDOR Searer 


You can’t get a better 
design for learning 


North rinciples of advanced 
A : soaring flight. ¢ 
peep ~ xr ve-SOI9 
MUSTANG 
(P-S1) 
A tough, vicious 
fighter that’s BIG in ’ if 


the news today. Sports 6 flush type mounted ma- 

chine guns. Flies over 350 m.p.h. Model $3 

span is 27-3/16''. C-D Master Kit SF-91 

Order from your dealer, or direct. Rush 5c for 

Big Catalog showing scores of C-D models (from 
25e to $12.50). No free copies. 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co. Inc., 
45088704 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohioe 
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M A ” T ] N KR ” 2 4 Decdly twin-engine attack bomber, said to 


be faster than many pursuit planes of the 


MEDIUM BOMBE 


Axis. Helped make history in the Midway 
and Coral Sea battles. B-26s are now in 


service as torpedo planes in the Aleutians. They have power turrets and self- 
sealing fuel tanks, and are powered by Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engines. 
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l. National Recovery Act. 

4. Short name for father. 

6. Chain of islands west of Alaska. 

8. Age between 13 and 19. 

9. Indefinite article meaning one. 

11. Front part of ap army. 

13. Call for help. 

15. Flying animal, resembling a mouse. 
16. Bound. 

19. Small island. 
20. A weapon. 
21. Track made in the ground by wheels. 
23. President of the U.S. 
25. Abbreviation for pint. 
26. Mountains between Europe and Asia. 
29. Natives of Japan. 
$1. Contraction of I am. 
32. To obtain. 


1. Trap to catch fish. 

2. Regrets. 

3. Past tense of eat. 

4. Middle Atlantic state ( abbrev.). 

5. Soon. 

6. Territory east of Siberia. 

7. One who attacks a nation. 

10. Opposite of yes. 

12. Preposition used to show where. 

14. Support for a rider’s foot. 

15. God of ancient Babylon. 

17. A doctrine or belief. 

18. Fight between two armies. 

20. In the Year of Our Lord. 

22. In a higher place. 

23. Islands in the south Pacific Ocean. 
24. Cause of harm. 

7. Torn or waste piece of cloth. 

28. To allow. 

30. Before 


noon. (Solution next issue. ) 


Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 1-bag; 4-it’s; 7-paratroops; 10-ants; 
ll-you; 12-ray; 13-spt.; 15-t.b.; 16-an; 17-Macon; 
19-can; 21-lo; 22-yea; 24-Havre; 26-R.R.; 27-up; 
29-mid; 30-tri; 3l-tap; 33-Erin; 34-Evangeline; 36- 
elm; 37-log. 


DOWN: 1-banana; 2-arty; 3-gas; 4-lo; 5-toy; 
6-spot; 7-parachute; 8-ripcord; 9-submarine; 13- 
salving; 14-to; 18-N.Y.; 20-N.H.; 23-erring; 25- 


a.m.; 28-pave; 30-trio; 32-pal; 33-ell; 35-N.M 


Joke of the Week 





This one rang the bell with us. Vir- 
ginja Raquet, District No. 9 School, 
Clarence Center, N. Y., sent it in. 

Sonny: “Pop, how did the cliff dw ell- 
ers keep warm in the winter?” 

Pop: “They used mountain ranges, of 
course! Now, don’t ask me any more 
foolish questions.” 


Name, Please? 


Teacher: “Who discovered America?” 

Pupil: “Mr. Ohio.” 

Teacher: “Don’t be silly. Everyone 
knows Columbus discovered America.” 

Pupil: “Well, Columbus was his first 
name.” 


Ariis iverson, dr. H. 8., Hutchinson, Minn. 


Yes and No 


Doctor: “Well, how are you today?” 

Patient: “I'm better than I was be- 
fore, but I ain’t so good as I was before 
I got as bad as I am now.” 
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Live Wire 


Civilian: “What are you doing nowa- 
days?” 
Soldier: “Oh, I'm an electrician. 


Civilian: “Electrician!” 
Soldier: “Yep. 1 take the insulation off 
potatoes.” 


Elwood Milier, Jr. H. 8.. 


Spooky 
“Gee, you sang that song in a haunt- 
ing manner. 
“Do you really think so?” 
“Yes. It bore a ghost of a resemblance 
to the original tune. 


Bette Sauer, Jr. H. &., 


Lykens, Pa. 


Loveland, Cole 


Cagy? 
Gossip: “How come you know so 
much about the Smiths’ affairs?” 
Ditto: “Oh, we're keeping their parrot 


while they're away.” 


Peter Lohr, Jr. H. &., Muscatine, Iowa, 








TAKE 


ON A CAREER 


AVIATION ! 











Nothing offers you greater opportunities than a career in aviation! Start now! 
Take aviation subjects at school. Read books on flying. Build model airplanes. 
When you are 16 see your Piper Dealer for a flight demonstration and take 
actual flight training. Then you can serve America in military aviation when 
you are of age. And you can assure yourself a successful peacetime future. 
You can learn to fly with as little as 8 hours of dual instruction in the famous 


Piper 









Got This 
Bookled on 
"HOW TO FLY” 





This booklet, especially prepared 





“You. 


Cub Trainer. Send today for the booklet 
Too, Can Fly!” 


ee PIPER 


POINTS THE WAY TO 
WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 





MAIL COUPON TODAY xx 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
DEPT. JS112, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA 


Please send me the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” 
and Piper catalog for which I enclose 10c in stamps 
or coin for postage-handling. 








NAME RE Re 
by a government-certificated NAM 
flight instructor, clearly explains 
the basic flight principles. ADDRESS covessanenenase 
>, Sen RR 












































A Quart a day, (one pint for adults) or cheese or evaporated or dried milk 


RONG and alert nations are built by strong and alert people. 


T 
RAWEEDS US STRONG S 


Healthy bodies and minds are built by abundant and well- 
balanced diets. Just as fuel supplies the power to run machines, so 
does food give us the energy to work and play. See that you get 
the right kinds and the right amounts of different foods. The rules 
for well-balanced meals are simple. You can build health and 


strength by a course in right eating at your home training table. 
EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD U. S. needs YOU strong. 














